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It  doesn’t  require  much  of  a  memory  to  re¬ 
call  those  days  when  a  good  word  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  was  a  bit  daring. 

Now  everything  has  changed — in  a  hurry. 
The  ever-inquisitive  Gallup  poll  reports  that 
Americans,  offered  a  list  of  adjectives  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Chinese,  choose  favorable  terms  by  a 
a  three-to-one  margin.  The  favorite  adjectives 
are  hard-working,  intelligent,  artistic,  progres¬ 
sive,  practical. 

Even  more  interesting  than  the  swift  change 
is  the  mood  it  reflects.  Admiration  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  does  not  require  a  “far-out”  mentality:  it 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  current  vogue  of 
nostalgia.  What  Americans  like  in  the  Chinese 
are  the  puritan  virtues  that  our  society  remem¬ 
bers  but  rarely  practices. 

I  write  “puritan”  without  a  capital  initial 
to  refer  to  that  disciplined  life-style  described 
by  many  historians  since  Max  Weber.  In  our 
American  heritage  it  is  often  associated  with 
the  “Protestant  Ethic,”  but  it  appears  in  many 
cultural  situations. 

In  an  era  when  America  has  rejected  puri- 
tanism,  the  Chinese  have  adopted  it.  And 
America  recognizes,  with  something  like  envy, 
that  many  Chinese  virtues  are  the  opposites  of 


our  vices:  scrupulous  honesty,  cleanliness,  dis¬ 
ciplined  work,  rigorous  sexual  restraint,  nearly 
total  absence  of  crime  and  drugs.  Puritanism, 
Chinese  style,  also  has  problems  familiar  in 
our  heritage,  notably  its  stern  moralistic  con¬ 
formity  and  its  reduction  of  the  arts  to  didactic 
purposes. 

If  American  puritanism  both  derived  and 
departed  from  Calvinism,  Chinese  puritanism 
has  the  same  relation  to  Confucianism.  The 
Confucian  tradition  lingers  in  the  location  of 
leadership  in  aged  sages,  in  inculcation  of  vir¬ 
tue  by  rote  learning  (cf.  the  Analects  of  Con¬ 
fucius  and  Chairman  Mao’s  Red  Book),  in  a 
secularized  doctrine  of  the  mandate  of  heaven 
that  has  fallen  on  a  new  regime. 

The  Chinese  are  not  the  first  people  in  his¬ 
tory  to  unite  a  revolutionary  movement  with 
familiar  patterns  of  the  past.  They  might 
prompt  Americans  to  ask  whether  ardor  for  a 
new  world  might  draw  some  strength  from  tra¬ 
ditions  hastily  discarded  in  the  zest  for  lib¬ 
eration.  And  they  might  remind  us  that  pur¬ 
itan  zeal  to  shape  a  new  society  can  as  truly 
seek  a  human  commonwealth  as  a  swarm  of 
competitive  individuals. 
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THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

&  the  desecration  of 

F«AGMATICA 


w!M!am©(D)3m 


Farther  from  earth  than  moons  or  planets,  more 
sacred  than  the  airy  vaults  of  heaven,  known  to  hut 
the  worthiest  of.  men,  there  is  the  enchanted  cosmos 
— Pragmatica.  Though  few  have  ever  seen  it,  they 
quiver  to  the  distant  resonance  of  its  sacredness.  It 
is  the  American  political  holy  of  holies,  where  the 
high  priests  of  diplomacy  perform  the  rites  of  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

But  once  upon  a  dark  time  there  came  an  infidel 
from  the  land  of  Rand,  crashing  with  unconsecrated 
feet  across  the  holy  ground  to  steal  from  the  high 
altar  Pragmatica’ s  Book  of  the  Covenants  and,  in  a 
sacrilege  unparalleled,  to  fling  its  deepest  mysteries 
into  the  profane  clank  and  grind  of  everyday. 

Now  the  rabble  tramples  the  divine  space,  venging 
its  collective  frustration  at  not  being  god  upon  the 
wreckage  of  another  god  brought  down.  And  Prag¬ 
matica  totters  like  a  temple  profaned,  like  an  em¬ 
pire  overrushed  with  barbarians. 

What  will  the  men  believe  in  now? 

IT  IS  AS  IF  we  had  not  known  about  it;  as  i£  we  had 
not  already  made  space  in  our  moral  construct 
for  Pragmatica.  Reporter  Neil  Sheehan,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  The  Neiu  York  Times  edition  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  expresses  the  reaction  that  many 
analysts  imply: 

To  read  the  Pentagon  Papers  in  their  vast  detail 
is  to  step  through  the  looking  glass  into  a  new 
and  different  world.  This  world  has  a  set  of  val¬ 
ues,  a  dynamic,  a  language,  and  a  perspective 
quite  distinct  from  the  public  world  of  the  or- 
Adinary  citizen.  .  .  . 

The  reaction  from  the  community  of  liberal  po¬ 
litical  critics  to  the  diplomatic  scenario  depicted  in 
thqse^oapers  quickly  escalates  from  incredulous 
shocktoNmoral  outrage.  Like  Harvey  Cox,  this  com¬ 
munity  hks  contorted  a  “wince”  over  “the  violation 
of  trusts,  the  ignoring  of  international  law,  and  the 
calculated  Xiecepti on  of  the  American  people”  (“The 
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Pentagon  Papers,”  July  12,  1971  issue).  Methinks 
she  doth  protest  too  much. 

To  be  sure,  many  liberal  critics  have  often  taken 
profound  exception  to  particular  diplomatic  prac¬ 
tices.  But  it  has  been  their  consensus,  for  four  event¬ 
ful  decades,  to  allow  for  specific  violations  of  trust, 
circumventions  of  international  law,  and  even  de¬ 
ceptions  of  the  American  people  in  pursuit  of  what 
they  held  to  be  legitimate  national  interest.  Such 
maneuvers,  they  thought,  were  strategically  necessary 
in  light  of  the  realities  of  international  life.  In  fact, 
the  trend  in  political  criticism  has  been,  until  re¬ 
cently,  running  against  the  unrealistic:  policy  mak¬ 
ers  weren’t  realistic  enough.  Now  this  virulent  re¬ 
versal. 

There  is  evidence  here  of  a  new  dimension  in  the 
political  consciousness  of  American  intellectuals 
that  has  been  noted  elsewhere  across  the  social  land¬ 
scape;  a  new  dimension  that,  as  Charles  Reich 
phrases  it,  no  longer  believes  in  the  primary  reality 
of  structures;  a  new  dimension,  according  to  Philip 
Slater,  that  senses  its  moral  limits  no  longer  in 
terms  of  the  intransigence  of  the  far  right,  but  of 
the  charisma  of  the  new  left. 

The  liberal  reaction  to  the  Pentagon  Papers  re¬ 
flects  this  new  awareness:  it  is  as  much  the  means  as 
the  goals,  as  much  the  method  as  the  practice,  as 
much  the  theory  as  the  content  of  American  diplo¬ 
macy  that  has  brought  us  to  our  present  morally 
intolerable  position.  Not  simply  the  “tragic”  succes¬ 
sion  of  Viet  Nam  decisions,  but  Pragmatica  itself — 
the  political  reality  under  which  these  decisions 
were  made — is  coming  radically  into  question. 

Pragmatica,  the  dynamic  structure  of  political  and 
diplomatic  reality,  is  a  major  construct  in  contem¬ 
porary  thinking.  Its  contours  can  be  traced  in  the 
implicit  presuppositions  of  all  four  administrations 
that  helped  produce  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Even  so 
wide  a  spectrum  of  practical  style  as  arches  between 
the  personalistic  Dulles  and  the  tough-minded  Mc- 
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Namara  gives  clear  evidence,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  of  fealty  to  this  construct. 

As  a  polls  of  the  political  mind,  Pragmatica  is  dot¬ 
ted  with  ancient  and  sacred  shrines.  The  figure  of 
Aristotle,  with  its  inscription  sumpheron,  reminds 
the  citizens  of  Pragmatica  that  what  is  useful  for  a 
politician  or  a  people  inevitably  rules  supreme — 
and  in  fact  ought  to  rule  supreme — in  national  af¬ 
fairs.  There  is  the  wiry  Machiavelli  offering  his  sage 
instructions  on  “how  not  to  be  good,”  keeping  ever 
before  pragmaticites  their  primary  political  lesson. 
There  is  the  Hobbes  Coliseum,  dedicated  in  high 
Roman  letters  to  the  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes. 
And  bisecting  Pragmatica’s  precincts  there  is  the 
streamlined  Way  of  John  Dewey. 

Despite  these  venerable  antecedents,  however, 
Pragmatica  was  not  established  as  the  American 
political  reference  point  until  well  into  this  century. 
It  was  founded  as  a  refuge  from  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
League  of  Nations,  after  the  general  discrediting  of 
his  “open  covenants  openly  arrived  at”  and  his  basic 
idealism.  Its  first  native  son  to  achieve  national 
prominence  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  its  first 
program  was  the  New  Deal.  And  with  the  ensuing 
progressive  restructuring  of  American  society  and 
the  exponential  growth  in  American  wealth  and 
power,  Pragmatica  has  attained  virtually  unchal¬ 
lenged  supremacy  as  the  formative  environment  for 
national  decisions. 

Practitioners  and  Paradigms 

But  now  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  rampant 
national  suspicion  that  this  inviolable  and  im¬ 
mensely  productive  citadel  has  no  internal  provi¬ 
sions  against  its  own  moral  decay.  This  comes  as  a 
shock,  even  to  the  intellectuals  who  have  helped  to 
lay  out  Pragmatica’s  parameters.  They,  and  all  of 
us,  have  thus  far  been  fairly  confident  of  Pragmat¬ 
ica.  We  have  been  especially  impressed  by  the  mas¬ 
sive  accumulation  of  favorable  “hard”  statistics  from 
the  political  and  social  scientists.  Moral  reserva¬ 
tions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  sublimated  to 
considerations  of  effectiveness  or  confined  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  detail. 

Few  have  been  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  alter¬ 
natives  to  Pragmatica’s  universe  of  political  reality. 
But  virtually  our  entire  reservoir  of  hard  statistics 
has  been  “proved”  according  to  the  hypothesis  that 
Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes  and  Dewey,  as  cur¬ 
rently  interpreted,  were  right  about  the  internation¬ 
al  mechanism.  By  comparison,  all  other  hypotheses 
about  the  nature  of  things  diplomatic  are  “un- 
tested”^ — the  American  euphemism  for  “Anathema!” 


And  that  judgment,  in  America,  effectively  closes  off 
all  further  speculation. 

Except  theological  speculation.  America  has 
been  characteristically  susceptible  and  hospitable  to 
“awakenings”  from  its  theological  comnninity 
has,  in  fact,  relied  on  that  community  in  a  remark¬ 
able  wav  to  give  her  impetus  to  transcend  herself. 
There  is  a  poignant  vignette  from  the  Kenneay 

years,  in  which  the  President  was  reportedly  called 
on  by  a  group  of  churchmen  who  were  asking  liim, 
among  other  things,  to  continue  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests.  Being  realists,  however,  they  recog¬ 
nized  that  continued  cessation  might  become  un¬ 
feasible.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  “If  you  have  to 
resume  tests,  how  can  we  help  you?”  Kennedy  re¬ 
sponded  simply,  “Perhaps  you  shouldn’t.” 

Theological  pardigms  of  men  and  nations,  though 
inherently  grounded  in  the  presuppositions  and  the 
statistics  of  the  age,  get  their  inspiration  from  else¬ 
where.  Both  historically  and  essentially,  they  are 
critical  categories — critical,  not  first  of  all  toward 
the  practice  of  life  and  common  life,  though  they  are 
certainly  that  as  well;  but  critical  primarily  toward 
the  age’s  effective  constructs  of  reality,  the  idols  in 
whose  fealty  life  is  lived. 

In  the  rush  of  mid-20th  century  and  in  deference 
to  the  prodigious  American  character  and  its  obses¬ 
sion  to  get  things  done,  theologians  have  under¬ 
standably  closed  ranks  with  the  practioners  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  and  common  life.  They  have  taken 
up  at  least  paradoxical  residence  in  Pragmatica, 
drawing  heavily  from  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  where  hangmen  and  soldiers  and  devious 
politicians  can  get  theological  credit  for  doing  what 
is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  order.  They  also 
draw  somewhat  less  heavily  from  Calvin’s  theocracy, 
where  God’s  will  for  man  is  to  do  his  part  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  quality  of  common  life,  and  least  heavily 
of  all  from  the  angry  Protestant  fringe,  which  sees 
only  poison  in  the  mainstream  of  Western  history. 
This  has  been,  incidentally,  a  reversal  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  order  of  things  theological. 

In  closing  ranks  with  the  practitioners,  the  theo¬ 
logians  have  intended  to  help  combat  some  mon¬ 
strous  and  clearly  identified  evils.  What  needed  to 
be  done,  and  how,  seemed  clear:  there  was  little 
need  for  moralists  to  point  it  out.  What  was  needed 
was  moral  men  to  do  it,  men  who  were  not  patho¬ 
logically  moralistic.  Understandably,  theological  red 
went  to  war. 

When  at  their  political  best,  the  theologians  seem 
to  have  been  governed  by  these  three  presupposi¬ 
tions:  (i)  that  they  were  confronting  a  monstrous 
and  clearly  identifiabl'e  evil;  (2)  that  the  situation 
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had  what  could  be  called  a  “religious  dimension,” 
both  in  its  pathology  and  its  remedy,  to  which  the¬ 
ology  offered  the  only  adequate  approach;  and  (3) 
that  the  mores,  mechanics  and  institutions  of  inter¬ 
national  politics  constituted  the  one  antidote  to 
the  evil,  the  cure  that  could  be  maintained  and  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  least  moral  expense. 

Whether  or  not  these  presuppositions  were  as 
valid  in  the  decades  just  past  as  they  then  seemed, 
they  are  clearly  invalid  now.  While  we  surely  con¬ 
front  a  monstrous  evil,  its  dimensions  are  virtually 
impervious  to  clear  identification.  Satan  has  re¬ 
treated  from  his  all-out  frontal  attack  to  a  pervasive 
and  more  effective  guerrilla  campaign.  He  talks 
no  more  about  final  solutions  or  about  reserving  the 
right  to  refuse  service  to  anyone.  He  now  speaks 
more  subtly  about  fulfilling  our  commitments 
abroad  and  no  deposit/no  return.  He  crops  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  neighborhood  school,  of  separatist 
institutions  and  of  revolutionary  movements.  It’s 
hard  to  get  a  lead  on  him. 

The  third  of  the  above  assumptions  now  seems 
even  more  unlikely  than  the  first.  In  the  published 
excerpts  from  the  Pentagon  Papers  the  Viet  Nam 
decisions  seem  to  be  as  much  a  function  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  method  and  a  diplomatic  mechanism  as  of  any 
social,  economic  or  military  pressures.  This  impres¬ 
sion  is  underscored  by  Neil  Sheehan,  who  reportedly 
has  read  all  the  documents. 

The  written  language  of  these  men  ...  is  the 
dry,  sparse  language  of  problem  solving.  .  .  .  The 
conflict  in  Indochina  is  approached  as  a  practical 
matter  that  will  yield  to  the  unfettered  applica¬ 
tion  of  well  trained  minds.  .  .  .  The  restraints, 
the  limits  of  action  perceived,  are  what  the  body 
politic  at  home  will  tolerate  and  the  fear  of 
clashing  with  another  major  power.  .  .  .  There  is 
an  absense  of  emotional  anguish  or  moral  ques¬ 
tioning  of  action.  .  .  . 

Operational  Theology  Reconsidered 

It  is  the  second  assumption,  however,  that  has 
been  crucial  to  the  politically  oriented  theologians. 
They  were  clearly  right  in  finding  a  religious  dimen¬ 
sion  to  politics.  Despite  Max  Weber’s  functional 


separation  of  the  saving  of  lives  from  the  saving  of 
souls,  the  two  phenomena  remain  ontological  bed¬ 
fellows.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether 
there  is  such  a  dimension,  or  even  whether  theology 
provides  an  adequate  approach  to  it.  The  crucial 
question  is  whether  the  contemporary  theology  of 
politics  has  significantly  modified  the  theories  of 
nontheological  political  thinkers  or  the  practice  of 
politics. 

I  want  to  argue,  first,  that  recent  theology  has 
not  significantly  modified  current  political  theory 
or  practice.  More  pointedly,  however,  I  want  to 
suggest  that  this  theology  has  only  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  consensus  hypothesis  about  polit¬ 
ical  dynamics  into  something  real — indeed,  some¬ 
thing  sacred — in  the  American  consciousness!  “ 

By  linking  the  “realities”  of  diplomacy  and  pol¬ 
itics  to  the  “really  real”  of  fallen  human  natgre 
theologians  have  reified  what  could  never  have 
anything  more  than  an  operational  construct.  They  •  ^ 

have  made  and  encouraged  the  operational  assump- 
tion  that  this  construct  refers  not  to  an  inference  ^ 
but  to  a  reality.  We  therefore  have  the  reality  of  MX* 
Pragmatica,  a  whole  dimension  of  human  inter¬ 
action  that  is  not  bounded  by  the  common-sense  co¬ 
ordinates  of  everyday.  We  have  a  storied  universe 
with  levels  of  reality.  ~ 

Initiates  to  Pragmatica  like  Arthur  Schlesinger, 

Hans  Morgenthau,  George  Kennan  and  Kenneth 
Thompson  write  about  sin  as  if  it  were  scientific 
fact,  not  a  theological  doctrine.  “Man  cannot  help 
sinning  when  he  acts  in  relation  to  his  fellowmen 
...  no  social  action  can  be  completely  free  of  the 
taint  of  egotism  which,  as  selfishness,  pride  or  self- 
deception,  seeks  for  the  actor  more  than  his  due.” 

So  says,  not  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  but  Hans  Morgen¬ 
thau  in  the  introduction  to  a  book  on  theological 
political  ethics.  According  to  George  Kennan,  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  1953  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  power  conflict 
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between  nations  flows  “from  certain  facts  about 
human  nature — certain  imperfections,  if  you  will — 
that  are  basic  and  are  not  going  to  be  corrected  by 
any  man-made  devices.  .  . 

I  maintain  that  the  theologians  these  intellectuals 
read  carry  on  their  thinking  over  against  a  supposed 
political  reality  in  which  the  dynamics  of  sin  are 
more  predictable  and  reliable  than  the  dynamics  of 
grace.  What  else,  then,  can  we  expect  of  thinkers 
not  habituated  to  the  theological  dialectic? 

To  be  sure,  the  best  theologians  have  subtly  and 
dialectically  woven  profound  critique  into  their 
construct  of  political  reality.  But  the  critique  deals 
with  the  detail,  not  the  whole;  with  particular  deci¬ 
sions  in  response  to  political  reality,  not  with  the 
idolatry  of  those  responses.  In  reducing  theological 
critique  to  the  minutiae  of  political  practice,  this 
critique  became  in  fact  a  theological  legitimation  of 
a  whole  political  universe.  Many  hear  Niebuhr  say¬ 
ing  that,  while  man’s  capacity  for  justice  makes  the 
American  political  system  possible,  man's_inclina- 
~tion  to  injustice  makesTliat  system  necessary.  And 
isn't  that  a  theological  legitimation  of  Pragm'atica? 

The  Social  Construction  of  Reality 

So  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  capsule  of  Peter 
Berger’s  triadic  sr^ial  conj^iction  of  reality,  capped 
off  by  hlsjsacred  canopy:|man  creates  social  reality 
(the  politrc^fll-Ulplomatic  mechanisml;  social  reality 
becomes  objective  (Pragmatica);  social  reality  cre¬ 
ates  man  (cf.  Pentagon  Papers) — and  all  under  the 
vicarage  of  Christian  Realism  (man’s  inclination  to 
iniustice  makes-if.  all  necessary).  "  ~~ - 

One  can  imagine  the  liberal  politician,  expertly 
schooled  in  political  realism,  being  elevated  to  Prag¬ 
matica  by  the  electorate.  His  political  nerve-ends 
are  raw,  sensing  for  the  “realities”  of  his  new  en¬ 
vironment.  And  there,  as  his  legacy  from  the  diplo¬ 
matic  establishment,  the  self-reinforcing  military 
mechanism  and  the  prodigious  social  sciences,  are 
the  dynamic  tentacles  of  this  massive  construct,  re¬ 
ified.  And  this  tough  realist  absorbs  them  like  a 
sponge.  Ipso  facto,  social  reality  creates  man. 

There  is  little  done  through  American  or  any 
other  politics  that  does  not  involve  something  of  the 
secrecy,  the  public  deception  and  even  the  devious 
maneuvering  revealed  in  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The 
political  critics,  theological  and  nontheological  alike, 
know  that.  On  other  occasions  they  accept  it  all  as 
“realistic”  and,  faced  with  the  realities,  as  at  least 
paradoxically  legitimate.  But  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  they  not  only  disapprove  the 
end  in  view  but  also  question  the  entire  apparatus. 


Could  the  one  be  in  some  sense  a  function  of  the 
other? 

In  1956  there  appeared  a  rather  influential  book 
entitled  Ethics  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 
Its  author,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Lefever,  began  by  citing 
approvingly  a  political  scientist  who  described  the 
Uijited  States  condemnation  of  Britain  and  France 
for  their  1956  invasion  of  Egypt  as  “calamitous.”  He 
proceeds  to  characterize  the  “irony”  of  yielding  to 
morality  and  international  law  in  the  face  of  polit¬ 
ical  reality,  thereby  precipitating  so  “calamitous”  a 
consequence.  (The  “reality”  in  question  was  the 
necessity  of  a  political-military-economic  alliance 
such  as  we  maintain  with  France  and  Britain.) 

In  isolating  some  of  the  further  realities,  Lefever 
discusses  the  problem  of  secrecy  in  a  democratic 
society.  Again  there  is  a  critique  of  the  Wilsonian 
open  covenants  doctrine  and  a  theological  defense 
of  diplomatic  secrecy.  “Privacy,”  he  says,  “is  a  basic 
prerequisite  for  transforming  egos  and  interests  into 
a  working  compromise.”  The  reference  to  “egos” 
and  “interest”  has  already  been  grounded  in  human 
sin. 

No  one  could  accuse  Harvey  Cox  of  not  being  a 
realist.  But  at  the  outset  of  his  essay  we  found  him 
wincing  at  “the  violation  of  trusts,  the  ignoring  of 
international  law,  and  the  calculated  deception  of 
the  American  people.”  Even  so  pragmatically-ori¬ 
ented  a  publication  as  The  New  York  Times,  in  its 
June  21,  1971  editorial  on  the  Pentagon  Papers,  was 
wistfully  calling  for  an  “open  covenant  openly  ar¬ 
rived  at.”  Yet  a  short  15  years  ago  we  find  a  theolog¬ 
ical  ethicist  describing  such  sentiments  and  the 
political  decisions  that  followed  from  them  as  “ca¬ 
lamitous”  irony. 

Is  it  not  a  contemporary  irony  that  men  whose 
creative  genius  helped  construct  this  political  uni¬ 
verse  should  now  be  condemning  its  most  familiar 
landmarks?  If  the  maneuvers  documented  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  can  be  clearly  branded  unethical, 
they  cannot  be  so  judged  on  the  basis  of  any  ethical 
realism  or  any  ethic  that  presupposes  this  consensus 
political  construct  as  real  and  its  operations  as  even 
paradoxically  legitimate.  In  that  universe  of  raw 
power  and  national  interest  where,  as  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  said  in  Moral  Alan  and  Immoral  Society, 
“it  would  .  .  .  seem  better  to  accept  a  frank  dualism 
in  morals,”  such  a  momentum  of  compounding  real¬ 
ities  has  found  no  effective  ethical  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  America’s  Southeast  Asia  policy,  the 
most  effective  ethical  resistance  has  come  from  an 
ethical  perspective  that  is  radically  and  deliberately 
dissociated  from  this  sort  of  realism.  It  does  not 
accept  the  reality — nor  even,  paradoxically,  does  it 
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accept  the  legitimacy — of  the  established  political 
univei'se. 

Resistance  from  this  perspective  has  often  been 
termed  “irresponsible,”  in  part  for  not  responding 
to  the  legitimated  reinforcements  of  the  established 
mechanism  and  in  part  for  not  deferring  to  the  pre¬ 
dictable  and  legitimated  responses  of  the  “realities.” 
It  has  produced  many  more  than  the  47  volumes  of 
Robert  McNamara’s  Pentagon  Papers.  These  re¬ 
sistance  documents  have  detailed  not  only  the  de¬ 
monic  political  source  but  also  the  social  effects  of 
American  policy — disruptive  in  America,  genocidal 
in  Viet  Nam.  Yet  these  other  “Pentagon  Papers” 
have  attracted  comparatively  little  notice.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  not  “authoritative,”  having  never 
been  consecrated  (declassified)  as  a  sacrament  from 
the  holy  of  holies  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  been  “constructive,”  contributing  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  political  construct.  And,  to  their 
most  serious  discredit,  they  have  offered  no  practical 
alternatives.  Indeed,  they  have  remained  purely 
critical. 


Fresh  Visions  of  Human  Promise 

Yet  this  irresponsible,  illegitimate,  unconstructive, 
pure  criticism  has  given  the  most  effective  resistance 
to  a  self-reinforcing  process  gone  berserk.  No  un¬ 
aided  realism  could  ever  have  resisted  this  Moloch 
of  political  reality,  and  in  the  wake  of  wanton  war, 
and  now  of  the  desecration  of  the  Pragmatica  from 
which  it  is  waged,  a  radical  criticism  has  established 
itself  as  both  necessary  and  legitimate. 

This  radical  criticism  is  not  responsible  to  Prag¬ 
matica,  for  Pragmatica  is  irresponsibility  itself.  Its 
responsibility  is  to  the  demos — the  people — and  to 
,  fresh  visions  of  human  promise.  And  its  authority 
i  is  not  that  of  expertise  and  experience,  for  exper- 
:  tise  and  experience  signify  merely  that  one  has  sub- 
*  mitted  to  the  reconditioning  processes  of  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  policy.  Its  authority  is  both  more  basic 
and  more  problematic,  like  all  charismatic  author¬ 
ity:  the  visceral  rage  at  seeing,  uninterpreted,  the 
human  sacrifices  being  offered  up  on  the  altars  of 
:  Pragmatica.  And  its  construction  of  realistic  alter¬ 
natives  is  indefinitely  deferred.  Until  the  hegemony 
of  Pragmatica  is  overcome,  any  attempt  at  realism  is 
ultimately  in  Pragmatica’s  service. 

Americans  have  a  congenital  obsession  with  do¬ 
ing;  and  except  as  a  stage  in  the  master  plan  for 
progress,  we  have  a  constitutional  incapacity  for 
undoing.  We  therefore  have  no  focus  on  the  moral 
problem  presented  by  Pragmatica.  The  task  at  hand 


is  not  first  of  all  to  do  what  must  be  done,  not  even 
to  say  what  must  be  done.  In  a  reality  as  overwhelm¬ 
ing  as  Pragmatica,  we  must  first  isolate  that  in  our 
common  life  which  must  be  undone.  Nothing  is  so 
elusive  and  immune  to  dismantling  as  a  social  real¬ 
ity.  It  is  there,  yet  not  there.  It  is  a  thing,  and  yet 
the  unsubstantial  presupposition  of  all  things.  It  is 
an  ernpirical,  social,  economic,  political,  construct. 
and  vet  it  is  a  god.  We  serve  it  with  our  very  beings, 
yet  we  do  not  jf  ^ 

The  Pentagon  Papers  are  written  by  and  about 
the  highest-level  initiates  to  American  political  real- 
it.y.  Yet  ironically,  they  give  us  our  best  clues  by 
which  to  diagnose  the  pathology  of  that  reality. 

Now,  let’s  give  that  pathology  a  name:  the  ab¬ 
solute  unreality  of  the  moral  in  Pragmatica.  For 
four  decades  we  have  been  asking  the  rhetorical 
question,  “Can  theological  ethics  and  realism  be 
effectively  and  legitimately  combined?”  The  pro¬ 
gression  of  schemes — approximations,  middle  ax¬ 
ioms  and  various  contextualisms — indicate  a  general 
confidence  that  they  can. 

What  we  did  not  notice  was  the  latent  religious 
tendency  in  any  realism,  so  that  by  now,  in  Prag¬ 
matica,  the  real  is  the  moral.  Pragmatica’s  temples 


are  rival  to  Yahweh’s.  Realism,  like  scientism,  sec¬ 
ularism,  racism  and  nationalism  and  every  other 
chauvinism,  has  taken  on  a  demonic  religious  di- 
mension.  The  politically  conscious  elements  of  our 


society  have  made  their  deference  to  the  alleged 
structural  necessities  of  politics  into  an  idolatry. 

They  also  serve  a  god  who  only  tremble  before  him. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  regain  the  essential 
and  the  historical  commitment  of  theolop-v  as  a  rad¬ 
ically  critical  enterprise.  The  dialectical  theology 
that  has  responded  to  the  moral  crisis  of  this  cen-  | 

tury  was  intended  to  ring  down  a  judgment  on 


dynamics  of  that  crisis.  And  it  did.  But  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  infinite  qualitative  distance  between  God  \ 
and  w^rldj  it  succeeded  in  reitying  a  world  into  FKe 
world.  It  took  its  sights  on  a  historically  contingent  |,r 
construction  of  reality,  established  the  ungodliness 
oF that  construct.  aUd  .set  it  into  dialectical  tension 
\vith  the  infinitely  distant  divine.  This  dialectic  * ' 
made  some  dramatic  moral  progress  possible.  But  it  ^  LtUK* 
created  a  new  demigod  whose  malignant  essence  has  « , 

« -  A'. 


finally  crowded  out  the  God  who  was. 

Of  course,  there  remain  men  in  the  political  uni¬ 
verse  who  consciously  serve  the  Judeo-Christian  God 
with  their  politics.  But  their  service  is  a  systematic 
translation  of  God  into  the  stuff  of  strate^  and 
policy,  and  the  flesh  of  this  incarnation  is  the  given 
political  construct.  But  doesn’t  God  choose  his  own 
people,  and  his  own  time  fulfilled,  in  which  to  be- 
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come  flesh?  Isn’t  everything  we  know  of  God  al¬ 
ready  incarnate,  and  scandalously  so?  Is  it  the 
business  of  theology  to  make  space  for  God  in 
social  reality?  Or  is  its  business  to  proclaim  that 
and  where  God  is  in  social  reality? 

Making  common  cause  with  the  political  con¬ 
struct,  even  dialectically,  could  never  have  been 
anything  more  than  an  iiltima  ratio  for  theolog¬ 
ians.  As  a  regular  style,  it  becomes  demonic.  In  the 
decades  past  it  seemed  necessary  to  learn  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  nations  and  empires  so  as  to  make  some 
moral  headway  within  it.  Whether  or  not  the  head¬ 


way  was  made,  the  chance  at  it  has  now  past.  For 
despite  what  parallels  it  might  share  with  that  of 
others,  the  structure  of  this  nation  and  empire  has 
itself  become  the  obstacle  to  moral  progress.  It  is 
not  a  given  universal  or  a  best  of  all  possible  politi¬ 
cal  worlds. 

There  is  a  plague  on  this  Egypt  of  our  captivity, 
and  the  bloody  sea  surrounds  our  island  like  the 
last  chain  on  an  exiled  people.  But  the  sea  has 
parted  before,  and  across  its  forbidding  expanse  the 
human  space  stretches  out  again  into  a  moral  fron¬ 
tier.  We  must  go.  □ 


George  Williamson  has  now  entered  his  sec¬ 
ond  caveat  against  Christian  realism  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal.  I  find  the  present  critique  less 
adequate  than  the  first  (“Christian  Realism  and 
the  Moral  Sectarians,”  Jan.  25,  1971  issue),  even 
though  his  analysis  is  congenial  to  my  own  views 
at  several  important  points.  The  earlier  article  was 
a  step  toward  the  sober  reappraisal  of  Christian 
realism.  About  the  present  essay,  I  have  my  doubts. 

Why  am  I  so  restive  with  this  article?  First,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  I  discern  a  troubling  equivocation  in 
the  argument.  On  the  one  hand,  Williamson  is 
somewhat  guarded  in  his  criticism  of  Christian  real¬ 
ism.  “Whether  or  not  these  presuppositions  were  as 
valid  in  the  decades  just  past  as  they  then  seemed, 
they  are  clearly  invalid  now.”  He  apparently  ac¬ 
cepts  a  dialectic — even  a  necessary  dialectic — within 
the  theological  situation  itself.  Luther,  Calvin  et 
al.  have,  in  his  view,  taken  up  “paradoxical  resi¬ 
dence”  in  their  historical  situations,  affirming  some 
things  political  and  cultural  while  denying  others. 
So  did  the  Christian  realists.  So,  we  may  assume, 
does  George  Williamson,  if  his  uses  of  the  “con¬ 
temporary  wisdom”  of  Kuhn,  Berger  et  al.  are  not 
to  be  erroneously  credited  as  theological  as  such. 

So  much,  then,  for  this  side  of  his  argument.  I 
agree  with  it.  The  fate  of  Christian  realism  is  one 
that  potentially  awaits  us  all — the  more  so  if  a  the¬ 
ological  critique  is  “adequate”  to  its  situation. 

However,  there  are  other  hints  here,  hints  that 
somehow  the  theologian  can  stand  at  some  point 
removed  from  his  cultural  situation.  Williamson 
calls  for  radical  critique,  a  critique  of  the  whole. 
Yet  he  is  notoriously  vague  about  the  ground  from 
which  the  theologian  derives  this  critique  of  the 
whole,  even  more  vague  about  what  “the  whole”  is. 
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He  does  say  that  “theological  paradigms  .  .  .  get 
their  inspiration  from  elsewhere.”  True  enough. 
In  his  earlier  article  I  thought  I  heard  him  sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  “elsewhere,”  too,  also  has  a  con¬ 
crete  location  in  our  cultural  situation.  I  thought 
he  was  suggesting  that  discernments  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  cultural  critique  arise  among  the  oppressed 
and  culturally  dispossessed.  But  here  I’m  not  so 
sure.  There  are  nuances  in  this  article  that  seem 
to  imply  a  negation  so  total,  so  complete  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  an  act  of  exorcism.  There  are  overtones  of 
a  total  cultural  negation,  implying  that  the  theo¬ 
logian  can  stand  “above”  his  or  her  culture  or  his¬ 
torical  situation. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  our  times  are  apoc¬ 
alyptic,  and  America  has  become  such  a  problem  to 
us  Americans  that  an  element  of  apocalypticism  is 
probably  inevitable.  But  I  think  we  must  avoid  the 
road  of  totalistic  exorcism,  which  devours  the  posi¬ 
tive  resources  in  our  culture  while  attempting  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  our  past.  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  theology,  among  others,  should  at  least  have 
taught  us  that  intellectual  acts  of  exorcism  fail, 
notoriously,  to  purge  those  demons  at  which  they 
are  aimed.  Intellectual  purity,  like  moral  purity,  is 
not  an  historical  possibility. 

Williamson’s  exposure  of  our  captivity  to  the 
latent  reification  of  social  reality — “Pragmatica” — 
nicely  illustrates  Niebuhr’s  point. 

Williamson’s  demystification  is  accomplished  at 
the  price  of  remystification,  and  the  exorcism  re¬ 
mains  incomplete.  Pragmatica’s  prophets,  appar¬ 
ently,  include  practically  everybody  from  Machia- 
velli  and  Hobbes  to  John  Dewey  (whom  some  real¬ 
ists  have,  in  fact,  held  up  for  derision  as  a  consum¬ 
mate  political  innocent).  The  real  heart  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  is  aimed  at  unmasking  those  who 
where  guilty  of  contributing  to  the  religious  legiti¬ 
mation  of  Pragmatica. 

But  Williamson’s  account  of  how  these  religious 
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legitimations  have  actually  functioned  is  admittedly 
vague.  One  must  again  note  his  equivocation  that 
“the  best  theologians  have  subtly  and  dialectically 
woven  profound  critique  into  their  construct  of 
political  reality.  But  the  critique  deals  with  detail, 
not  the  whole;  with  particular  decisions  in  response 
to  political  reality,  not  with  the  idolatry  of  those 
responses.’’  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  realists  are 
guilty — especially  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  I  assume— 
of  executing  this  legitimation. 

Remystifying  Politics 

Yet  Williamson  speaks  of  another  failure,  which 
should  be  noted  carefully.  “I  want  to  argue,  first, 
that  recent  theology  has  not  significantly  modified 
current  political  theory  or  practice.”  Pondering 
that  sentence  in  an  article  that  attempts  to  exorcise 
Pragmatica  leaves  one  aghast.  The  failure  of  the 
Christian  realists,  then,  is  that  they  were  not  effec¬ 
tual — that  they  did  not  succeed  in  altering  their 
cultural  situation  sufficiently?  So  much,  then,  for 
the  hold  of  Pragmatica  upon  us. 

“Reification”  is  a  two-edged  sword — the  result, 
so  the  theorists  whom  Williamson  cites  tell  us,  of 
a  specious  objectification  of  that  which  arises  in 
our  own  subjectivity  but  is  not  recognized  as  such. 
If,  indeed,  Pragmatica  is  such  an  all-consuming  evil 
reality  (which  I  doubt),  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  that  its  exorcism  will  come,  not  tout  court, 
but  through  the  sober  reconsideration  of  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  our  cultural  situation. 
And  the  resources  for  that  reconsideration  will 
come,  in  part,  from  appreciating  the  serious  efforts 
of  our  forebearers  to  execute  their  cultural  critique 
in  a  different  time  and  place. 

Niebuhr’s  contribution  is  itself  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  sober  work  of  reassessment.  I  have  no 
taste  for  “defending”  Niebuhr.  He  does  not  require 
polemical  defense  any  more  than  his  work  requires 
totalistic  negation.  We  need  to  recall,  however,  that 
Niebuhr  emerged  as  a  formidable  critic  of  the 
American  cultural  hegemony  at  the  time  of  the 
Depression.  He  took  aim,  as  Williamson  does  now, 
at  the  religious  legitimations  of  the  then-prevailing 
mythos.  It  was  his  perception  of  the  source  of  the 
problem  of  that  mythos  that  created  the  agenda 
for  his  theological  reconstruction.  “Sentimentality,” 
“optimism,”  the  incapacity  of  middle-class  people 
to  perceive  the  dynamics  of  power  in  collective 
communities — these  were  initially  the  perceived 
enemies. 

Niebuhr  did  not  “begin”  as  either  a  political 
realist  or  a  theological  anthropologist.  He  wrestled 
resources  from  the  theological  and  broader  cultural 
traditions  where  he  found  them  to  carry  forward 
his  critique.  The  “realists”  spoke  to  his  perceived 
problem  and  to  his  own  emerging  sense  of  history. 
So  did  the  theologians  who  saw  the  darker  side  of 
man.  His  initial  attack  was,  if  not  totally  holistic, 
at  least  as  holistic  as  any  other  theologian  has  ever 
mustered. 

But  the  context  changed,  and  so  did  the  focus  of 
his  attention.  While  his  early  reflections  on  power 


emerged  from  the  context  of  the  internal  dynamics 
and  clear  economic  injustices  of  American  society 
in  the  Depression,  his  later  reflections  assumed  the 
context  of  major  power  conflict  in  the  Cold  War 
period.  That  shift  of  context  is  important.  Niebuhr 
could  make  that  shift  because  he  had  consistently, 
and  with  considerable  success,  managed  to  relativize 
power  and  its  attendant  political  context. 

Nevertheless,  growing  American  power  in  the 
world  arena  deepened  other  American  intellectuals’ 
fascination  with  power.  Niebuhr’s  subtle  “derela- 
tivization”  of  power  was  ignored.  In  heady  times  his 
warnings  regarding  the  limits  of  power  went  un¬ 
heard,  and  his  views  merely  suffered  the  ironic  fate 
that  all  ideas  are  heir  to.  In  the  midst  of  all  of  this 
he  perhaps  should  have  seen  the  shifting  context 
more  clearly  and  reversed  the  emphasis  of  his  for¬ 
mulas  more  emphatically.  But  surely  on  this  point 
hindsight  is  better  than  foresight,  and  we  would 
do  well  not  to  make  demands  upon  his  work  that 
we  do  not  often  make  upon  our  own. 

I  think  Niebuhr’s  work  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  “students,”  not  only  because  their  awe  of 
power  remystified  politics,  but  equally  because  they,- 
and  we,  have  not  come  to  terms  with  the  relativity 
of  theological  perspective.  Here  again  Niebuhr  now 
appears  more  the  victim  of  his  own  brilliance  than 
of  the  fallacies  he  entertained.  His  remarkable  theo¬ 
logical  characterization  of  the  dynamics  of  power 
and  sin  in  self  and  community  was  so  convincing 
to  many  that  his  teaching  about  sin  became  for 
them  a  doctrinaire  presupposition  of  all  action. 

Ironically  (he  at  least  could  appreciate  the  irony!) 
Niebuhr’s  doctrine  of  sin  and  descriptions  of  the 
brutal  realities  of  power  have  indeed  come  to  func¬ 
tion  as  comforting  ideas.  But  to  whom?  And  under 
what  circumstances?  Here  Niebuhr  may  have  the 
last  laugh,  for  it  is  in  fact  those  of  great  power  who 
cannot  imagine  the  serious  distortions  which  that 
power  itself  intrudes  upon  their  perception  of  so¬ 
cial  reality.  Without  Niebuhr’s  seminal  insights,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  make  much  sense  of  our 
present  tragic  cultural  situation. 

More  important,  if  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  power  of  Niebuhr’s  theological  analysis  carried, 
for  his  contemporaries,  the  blinding  force  of  self- 
evident  truth,  then  we  had  better  be  cautious  with 
our  own  tendency  to  reify  theology.  And  if  (as 
Williamson  and  I  seem  to  agree)  the  order  of  the 
day  is  to  reopen  fundamental  theological  problem¬ 
atics,  then  we  had  better  not  be  stampeded  into 
polemicisms  of  any  sort.  Idolatries  do  indeed  re¬ 
quire  unmasking,  but  no  theology  ever  lives  out 
of  its  negativities.  And,  as  Niebuhr  reminds  us, 
negation,  denunciation  and  idolatry-discernment 
also  have  their  concrete,  relative  political  conse¬ 
quences.  In  our  present  situation,  it  is  clear  that 
totalistic  negations  serve,  very  nicely,  the  interests 
of  those  in  control.  Legitimation  is,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  a  two-edged  sword. 

In  our  current  situation  the  politics  of  negative 
protest  (be  it  a  Wallace  vote  or  “sitting  it  out”) 
and  the  politics  of  complacent  power  bid  well  to 
reinforce  each  other  and  do  us  in.  Totalistic  de¬ 
nunciations  of  “technopolis”  or  “Pragmatica”  run 
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side  by  side  with  mindless  acceptance  of  the  blissful 
innocence  that  some  people  need  to  believe  is 
America.  These  presumably  diametrically-opposed 
views  reinforce  each  other,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  can  themselves  be  labelled 
“technocrats,”  “pragmatists”  or  “reformers”  and 
thereby  dismissed  as  part  of  the  problem.  In  such 
a  situation  the  resources  for  political  sanity  grow 
ever  more  slim  and  fragile. 

In  our  time  the  efforts  of  Christian  theologians 
must  indeed  be  directed  to  serious  social  critique 
— critique  whose  inspiration  does,  indeed,  come 
from  elsewhere.  But  we  theologians  remain  as  much 
“in  our  time”  as  anyone  else.  The  “wisdom”  we 
require  will  not  arise,  full-blown,  out  of  any  hu¬ 
man  head  merely  because  we  are  thinking  theologi¬ 
cally  or  holistically.  Christian  theological  critique 
will  best  be  done  in  the  full  knowledge  that  all 
ideas — biblical,  theological,  sociological,  or  any 
other — can  be  used  to  “legitimize”  if  and  when 
they  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  those  in  power. 


(Witness  the  fate  of  Marxism  in  Communist  so¬ 
cieties.)  Any  critique,  if  it  cuts  deep  enough  and  is 
taken  seriously,  will  become  in  time  a  new  occasion 
for  legitimation. 

Social  critique  and  social  legitimation  are  func¬ 
tions  of  ideas,  and  these  functions  are  not  inherent 
in  ideas  as  such,  but  in  the  social  location  of  the 
proponents  of  those  ideas.  So  much  for  what  the 
contemporary  sociologists  of  knowledge  have  helped 
us  to  learn.  But  they,  and  we,  are  a  very  long  way 
from  transcending  certain  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s 
fundamental  insights,  not  least  his  insight  regard¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  political  power  on  social  percep¬ 
tion.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  that  those  of 
us  who  have  taken  Niebuhr  seriously  are  nearly  as 
far  from  understanding  what  the  Pentagon  Papers 
represent  as  Williamson’s  analysis  seems  to  suggest. 
And  if  this  society  survives  its  present  paroxysms, 
it  will  be  as  much  through  the  recovery  of  positive 
cultural  resources  as  through  totalistic  exorcisms 
that  frequently  miss  the  real  demons  altogether.  □ 


I  AGREE  with  most  of  George  Williamson’s  con¬ 
clusions  about  what  the  Pentagon  Papers  re¬ 
veal.  I  share  his  moral  outrage  about  the  revelation 
of  unexamined  ends  combined  with  such  confidence 
and  such  callousness  concerning  means.  (It  should 
be  said  that  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Papers  were 
already  beginning  to  lose  confidence  and  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  whole  enterprise  could  be  justi¬ 
fied.)  But  Mr.  Williamson  is  so  outraged  that  he 
has  no  time  to  try  to  understand  how,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  postwar  American  empire,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  theologians  whom  he  castigates  to  sup¬ 
port  Government  policies.  Also,  he  has  no  interest 
in  distinguishing  between  thinkers  and  practi¬ 
tioners.  They  are  all  included  under  the  appalling 
abstraction  of  “Pragmatica.” 

It  blows  my  mind  to  see  Thomas  Hobbes  and 
John  Dewey  put  in  the  same  corner.  Hobbes  made 
such  an  absolute  of  order  and  security  and  such  a 
dogma  of  the  complete  egoism  of  all  people,  that  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  be  regarded  as  “prag¬ 
matic.”  If  that  word  has  any  meaning,  it  suggests 
openness,  pluralism,  flexibility,  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  value  and  from  dogmas  about 
what  is  possible. 

Dewey  was  proud  to  be  called  a  “pragmatist,”  and 
while  he  eschewed  dogmas  and  absolute  standards, 
there  were  genuine  standards  implicit  in  his  pro¬ 
cedures  of  thought  and  action.  He  was  so  hopeful 
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about  human  possibilities  that  he  believed  these 
procedures  would  lead  to  a  society  in  which  all  per¬ 
sons  would  be  respected  and  supported  as  creative 
beings,  beginning  with  children.  His  goals  and 
standards  involved  a  humane  and  democratic  so¬ 
cialism  that  was  as  different  from  the  world  of 
Hobbes  as  it  is  from  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Why 
must  any  writer  set  up  so  broad  a  target? 

Even  among  the  people  who  had  most  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  the  postwar  American  structure, 
there  were  some  who  were  not  pragmatic  enough. 
They  had  too  rigid  views  of  the  early  Cold  War 
conflict,  and  they  were  too  one-sided  in  the  values 
to  which  they  were  sincerely  devoted.  Take  John 
Foster  Dulles.  He  was  in  many  ways  an  heir  of 
Wilson,  although  Williamson  categorizes  Wilson  as 
an  idealist  who  preceded  the  devotees  of  Prag¬ 
matica.  Dulles  was  too  sure  of  his  goals  and  moral 
standards,  of  how  they  should  be  applied,  and  of 
the  location  of  moral  evil. 

Dean  Acheson,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  arti¬ 
culate  architect  of  the  system  portrayed  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  expressed  his  own  moral  goals 
and  criteria  when  he  said,  in  his  famous  Amherst 
address  on  ethics  and  foreign  policy,  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  American  policy  was  to  create  “an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  free  societies  may  flourish  and  un¬ 
developed  nations  who  want  to  work  on  their  own 
development  may  find  the  means  to  do  so.”  This 
was  one-sided  and  in  that  respect  much  less  plural¬ 
istic  and  flexible  than  positions  that  should  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Pragmatica.  Acheson,  until  his  recent 
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death,  rigidly  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  world. 
His  outlook,  which  may  have  made  some  sense  in 
1950,  helped  preserve  a  structure  of  uncriticized 
ends  combined  with  confidence  concerning  Amer¬ 
ican  use  of  means,  especially  military  power.  This 
structure  became  the  idol  that  rightly  outrages 
Williamson. 

I  think  Williamson  is  on  sound  ground  when  he 
says  that  there  were  “monstrous  and  clearly  defined 
evils”  against  which  theologians  and  Western  states¬ 
men  and  people  fought.  I’m  glad  that  he  does  not 
play  down  the  evil  in  either  National  Socialism  or 
Stalinism.  Our  leaders  may  well  have  overestimated 
the  international  threat  from  Stalinism,  and  they 
themselves — in  their  righteous  propaganda  against 
Marxism  as  such  and  in  their  provocative  military 
buildup — helped  create  the  Cold  War.  But  there 
was  a  great  evil  to  oppose  in  Stalinism,  which  was 
being  exported  to  several  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries.  This  gave  moral  justification  for  so  much 
that  followed.  It  was  not  until  the  American  power 
had  become  an  end  in  itself — until  the  use  of  that 
power  in  reckless  and  callous  ways  became  itself 
a  great  threat  to  humanity — that  Pragmatica,  with 
the  special  meaning  Williamson  attaches  to  it,  took 
over. 

Williamson  regards  something  he  calls  “realism” 
as  the  source  of  much  of  the  mischief.  I  have  no 
desire  to  preserve  that  word  to  refer  to  the  sum 
of  theological  wisdom,  and  I  am  sure  that  readers 
of  this  journal  are  weary  of  debates  about  it.  Yet  I 
think  you  lose  perspective  if  you  fail  to  see  that 
the  logic  of  realism  as  understood  in  theology 
should  be  used  against  the  assumptions,  structures 
and  policies  Williamson  condemns.  He  thinks  it 
strange  that  all  of  a  sudden  realists  have  turned 
against  those  policies.  But  it  hasn’t  happened  sud¬ 
denly:  it  began  six  or  seven  years  ago  as  the  human 
consequences  of  those  policies  became  clearer. 

One  did  not  have  to  be  much  of  a  realist  to  see 
that  the  use  of  the  model  of  aggression  in  the 
European  context  for  the  understanding  of  a  civil 
war  in  Viet  Nam  was  an  error  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  Nor  could  any  person  concerned  about  real¬ 
istic  ethics  from  a  Christian  standpoint  find  the 
destruction  of  the  people  and  the  land  of  Indo¬ 
china  morally  tolerable.  I  am  shocked  that  the  hu¬ 
man  casualties  of  the  bombing  and  search-and-de- 
stroy  strategy  had  so  little  part  in  the  calculations 
of  Pentagon  planners.  We  know  this  more  surely 
now,  but  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect  it  for  a 
long  time. 

After  these  things  have  been  said,  I  agree  fully 
with  Williamson  that  a  theological  stance  is  needed 
that  does  not  assume  that  sin  is  a  clear  datum  that 
sets  known  limits  to  historical  achievements.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Christian  faith  should  stress  both  the  new  and 
unexpected  possibilities  that  may  emerge  because 
of  the  nature  of  universal  humanity  and  the  new 
and  unexpected  gifts  of  grace  that  are  signs  of  God’s 
presence.  But  wherever  Williamson  mentions  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr  he  offers  a  one-sided  caricature.  Let 
the  theologians  of  the  next  period  express  a  new  and 
more  open  view  of  the  future,  but  why  treat  their 
predecessors  as  members  of  a  great  abstraction? 


It  is  a  false  start  to  suggest  that  the  courageous 
Daniel  Ellsberg  was  the  one  lonely  pioneer  who  re¬ 
vealed  the  secrets  of  Pragmatica’s  establishment 
and  began  the  expression  of  moral  revulsion 
against  it,  though  it  is  significant  that  he  was  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  system.  What  he  revealed 
was  for  many  only  the  last  straw,  and  many  more 
were  already  fully  convinced  that  both  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  and  the  Americans  had  in  different  ways 
become  the  victims  of  this  structure  of  uncriticized 
ends  and  confident  and  callous  use  of  means  that 
Williamson  condemns. 

The  American  academic  community,  teachers  as 
well  as  students,  began  to  see  what  Williamson 
calls  the  “moral  decay”  of  the  citadel  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  There  were  stirrings  of  this  sort  in  the 
religious  community  at  about  the  same  time.  As 
early  as  1965  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  began  what  was  to  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  leaders  of  the  religious  community 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  dissenters  on  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

It  took  time  for  the  full  meaning  of  what  was 
being  done  by  our  Government  in  Indochina  to  be 
revealed.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  new  generation  became  articulate,  a  gen¬ 
eration  that  knew  nothing  of  the  Cold  War  and 
hence  saw  no  sense  in  any  of  the  varying  explana¬ 
tions  of  our  Viet  Nam  policy.  They  were  better 
prepared  to  see  not  only  the  moral  decay,  but  also 
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the  intellectual  bankruptcy  within  the  citadel. 

This  article — which  is  devoted  to  the  condem¬ 
nation  o£  the  citadel  and  all  who  had  a  part  in  its 
moral  defense  in  the  recent  past — should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  article  that  celebrates  the  strength  of 


the  dissent  in  our  country,  most  of  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Daniel 
Ellsberg  has  made  a  great  contribution  and  he  de¬ 
serves  our  gratitude,  but  he  is  not  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  □ 


Even  after  years  of  protesting  against  the 
world  of  Pragmatica,  I  find  it  hard  to  grasp 
the  irony  of  it  all.  Men  transformed  into  problem- 
solvers  have  incredible  wealth  and  power,  but  they 
cannot  solve  our  problems.  Christian  realism  has 
condoned  and  provided  support  for  what  Hannah 
Arendt  has  just  described  as  “the  willful,  deliberate 
disregard  of  all  facts — historical,  political,  geo¬ 
graphical — for  more  than  25  years”  {The  New 
York  Times,  April  5,  1972).  Neo-orthodox  theo¬ 
logians,  with  all  their  talk  of  transcendence,  have 
failed  to  see  that  their  conceptual  frameworks  were 
their  own  constructs,  not  reality  itself,  and  have 
become  imprisoned  by  them. 

I  share  George  Williamson’s  exposure  and  repu¬ 
diation  of  Pragmatica  in  both  its  secular  and  re¬ 
ligious  forms;  I,  too,  regret  that  it  “has  no  internal 
provisions  against  its  own  moral  decay.”  But  in  our 
present  situation,  denunciation  of  lack  of  moral 
power  does  not  get  us  very  far.  I  am  more  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  why  it  happened.  The  answer  I 
keep  coming  back  to  is  this:  the  problem  is  not 
just  Pragmatica,  but  the  lack  of  historical  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  pragmatists. 

In  an  earlier  historical  situation,  it  made  sense 
to  accept  the  given  social  structures  and  try  to 
solve  the  specific  problems  that  emerged  from  day 
to  day.  Today  those  social  structures  are  them¬ 
selves  the  problem,  and  the  question  is  how  to 
overcome  them.  This  means  that  our  starting  point 
is  the  search  for  a  new  paradigm,  a  new  conceptual 
construct  that  redefines  our  situation,  the  problems 
demanding  solution,  and  our  ways  of  working  on 
them. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  bankruptcy  of 
Pragmatica  is  most  evident.  Rather  than  exploring 
creative  responses  to  a  new  historical  situation,  the 
ethical  realist  juxtaposes  a  set  of  values  and  cer¬ 
tain  institutional  structures  and  worries  about  how 
to  overcome  the  difference  between  the  two.  This 
situation  lingers  on  indefinitely  because  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Western  liberal  thought  about  values 
detached  from  history,  the  concepts  and  models 
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dominant  in  the  social  sciences,  and  the  theologi¬ 
cal  categories  of  transcendence  brought  to  promi¬ 
nence  by  Kierkegaard  and  preserved  by  both  Karl 
Barth  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  one  of  the  better 
known  interpreters  and  defenders  of  Niebuhr’s  posi¬ 
tion,  every  time  one  of  us  tried  to  speak  of  “a  new 
historical  situation”  the  other  unconsciously  trans¬ 
lated  that  into  “a  new  social  setting.”  And  Charles 
West  has  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of  Bon- 
hoeffer  (in  The  Power  to  be  Human),  without 
considering  that  the  situation  in  America  today 
might  call  for  a  different  response  than  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many;  or  that  Bonhoeffer,  if  he  were  alive  today, 
might  respond  quite  differently  than  he  did  in 
1940;  or  that  my  writings  on  the  question  of  revolu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  discussed  without  tracing  the 
development  of  my  thought  in  relation  to  a  chang¬ 
ing  social  and  historical  situation. 

I  agree  with  Williamson:  ‘‘We  must  go.”  But 
Exodus  means  upheaval  in  our  thoughts  as  well  as 
in  our  action.  We  must  wrench  ourselves  loose  from 
forms  of  thought  and  ways  of  life  that  together 
constitute  the  structures  of  death  by  which  we  are 
victimizing  ourselves  and  those  around  us.  To  do 
this  means  a  break:  the  initiation  of  a  process  of 
change  in  our  value  system — without  knowing 
where  it  will  lead  us.  It  means  engaging  in  radical 
social  criticism  that  will  be  denounced  as  “irre¬ 
sponsible,  illegitimate  and  unconstructive.”  It  will 
lead  us  to  refuse  to  be  forced  into  the  trap  of  pro¬ 
viding  alternative  answers  to  the  questions  now 
posed  about  electoral  politics,  international  rela¬ 
tions  or  the  shifting  of  national  priorities.  Such 
problems  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  new 
social  constructs  that  we  do  not  yet  have  at  our 
disposal. 

As  we  live  out  our  Exodus,  we  will  find  our¬ 
selves  questioning  not  only  a  certain  set  of  con¬ 
structs  but  also  ways  of  thinking  we  have  taken 
for  granted  for  centuries  in  the  West:  our  reliance 
upon  conceptual  frameworks  and  the  logic  operat¬ 
ing  within  them;  our  continued  acceptance  of  the 
Cartesian  dichotomies,  including  that  between 
theory  and  practice.  To  do  this  will  force  us  to 
question  the  intellectual  work  we  are  now  doing. 
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to  engage  in  a  process  of  unlearning,  and  to  live 
with  intellectual  chaos  for  a  while.  When  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  main  thrust  of  Williamson’s  paper  with 
a  friend  who  is  teaching  ethics,  his  response  was: 
“If  I  took  seriously  the  issues  you  are  raising,  I 
would  have  to  shift  my  attention  away  from  the 
long-term  program  of  teaching  and  writing  to  which 
I  am  committed.’’  That  ended  the  discussion. 

Rosenstock-Huessy  has  suggested  that  Christians 
have  another  option:  we  can  bury  our  dead  when 
their  time  has  come.  We  can  bring  death  into  the 
midst  of  life  and  overcome  it.  By  accepting  break¬ 
down  and  chaos,  we  will  be  open  to  a  process  of 
transformation — free  to  test  out,  again  and  again, 
new  and  tentative  ways  of  working  for  systemic 
change.  If  we  have  no  models  for  this  change,  no 
overall  social  analysis  and  no  adequate  conceptual 
framework,  we  can  speak  to  each  other  in  the  midst 
of  our  chaos  and  struggle  and  discover,  in  such 
speech,  power:  power  for  critical  reflection  on  what 
we  are  doing;  power  to  give  precarious  order  to  our 
world  of  thought  and  action;  power  to  provide  each 
other  with  life  and  energy  for  a  long  and  tough 
battle. 

To  live  the  Exodus  in  the  midst  of  a  social  order 
from  which  we  cannot  escape  and  the  structures  of 
which  we  cannot  change;  to  live  the  Exodus  com¬ 
mitted  to  working  for  structural  change  precisely 
under  these  circumstances — that  is  our  task.  As  we 
go  about  it,  our  theological  heritage  may  eventual¬ 
ly  contribute  more  than  we  now  expect.  But  given 
the  intellectual  crisis  to  which  I  referred  above, 
that  contribution  will  not  take  the  form  of  a  new 
conceptual  framework.  Our  task  would  be  greatly 
simplified  if  we  could  draw  on  our  theological  re¬ 
sources  to  formulate  a  new  anthropology  or  an 
eschatological  perspective.  That’s  something  we  can 
put  together  without  too  much  sweat.  The  only 
problem  is  that  it  provides  very  little  power  to 
change  our  lives  or  our  society. 

Our  next  step,  I  believe,  must  be  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  direction:  to  experience  the  precarious  reality 
of  the  Exodus  life  in  community  and,  in  that  con¬ 
text,  engage  with  each  other  in  critical  reflection 
on  what  is  happening.  That  involves,  for  some  of 
us,  drawing  constantly  on  a  broken-down  theologi¬ 
cal  tradition  and  an  ambiguous  experience  of  faith 
for  whatever  help  we  can  get.  As  we  do  so,  we  find 
ourselves  giving  more  importance  to  conflict  and 
the  possibility  it  offers  us  to  move  beyond  our 
present  limits,  rather  than  to  equilibrium  or  the 
reconciliation  of  differences.  As  we  break  out  of  the 
circles  of  death  in  which  we  are  caught  personally 
and  institutionally,  we  experience  history  as  a 
movement,  not  toward  entropy,  but  toward  crea¬ 
tion. 

We  discover  that  we  do  not  have  to  start  with  the 
terms  set  for  us  by  the  situation  we  are  in;  we  can 
begin  by  redefining  it.  With  this  redefinition,  we 
can  perceive  and  test  out  new  possibilities  and  work 
through  the  problems  that  arise  when  we  do  so. 
We  can  face  the  chaos  around  us  and  in  us  rather 
than  trying  to  hide  from  it,  and  as  we  learn  how 
to  live  and  deal  with  it  we  can  make  room  for  more 
and  more  of  it. 


Out  of  all  this  may  come  eventually  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  new  symbols,  new  conceptual  tools  for 
grasping  and  ordering  our  reality.  Whether  that 
happens  or  not,  our  speaking  to  each  other  will 
make  us  more  and  more  critical  of  our  “age’s  ef¬ 
fective  constructs  of  reality’’  and  help  us  articulate 
“fresh  visions  of  human  promise.”  And  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Williamson,  is  the  function  of  theology  in 
relation  to  society.  □ 


drama 


THE  HAZARDS  OF  INNOCENCE 

This  is  a  story  of  survival.  Eirst,  the  survival- 
up  to  now,  anyway — of  a  piece  of  ensemble 
musical  theater  in  the  same  world  with  a  torpedo- 
type  notice  in  The  New  York  Times.  Second,  the 
survival  of  this  musical’s  concept  of  innocence  in 
any  world  at  all. 

Love  Me,  Love  My  Children  opened  early  last 
November  at  one  of  the  arenas  in  a  marvelous  con- 
verted-hotel  ramble  of  entertainment  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  City  called  the  Mercer  Arts 
Center.  Robert  Swerdlow’s  book,  lyrics  and  light 
rock  music  told  in  non-realistic  and  sometimes  over¬ 
written,  over-danced  terms  about  an  innocent  teen¬ 
ager,  Justine,  who  flees  from  the  smug  safety  of  her 
family  to  “Fat  City.”  Her  sister,  Juliet,  an  earlier 
escapee,  rules  a  roost  of  groupies  there,  and  they 
busily  initiate  Justine  into  the  hypocritical  life. 

She  tries,  they  try,  and  there  are  tentative  mo¬ 
ments  of  relating.  But  the  initiation  games  leave 
her  more  frustrated  than  before.  Justine  returns 
home  and  can’t  even  re-relate  to  her  parents,  who 
are  played,  in  the  way  of  ensemble  style,  by  the 
same  young  actors  who  play  cynical  lovers  in  Fat 
City.  At  last,  hopeless  of  relating  with  anyone,  she 
is  forced  by  a  brooding  “All  Mother”  toward  a 
new  beginning  of  love  within  and  for  herself.  At 
this  instant  she  and  everyone  else  move  into  the 
gentle  crescendo  and  radiant  communion  of  the 
title  song,  an  audience-embracing  paean  of  hope  as 
genuine  as  any  finale  I’ve  ever  known.  There  are 
some  hard-to-follow  wrinkles  and  complications  on 
the  way  through,  but  this  final  number  simply  irons 
them  out. 

Well,  other  critics  felt  the  same  way.  Edith 
Oliver,  in  The  New  Yorker,  headed  her  review 
with  a  “Hooray!”  For  John  Simon,  in  New  York 
magazine,  this  was  “the  kind  of  show  that  makes 
you  feel  a  little  safer  in  the  cold,  a  little  warmer  in 
the  rain.”  Not,  alas,  for  Clive  Barnes,  who  must 
have  shuddered  and  shivered  all  the  way  to  his 
New  York  Times  typewriter.  He  described  Love  Me 
as  “one  of  those  creaking  youth  shows  that  appear 
to  be  geriatric  before  their  time,”  having  “as  much 
of  serious  import  to  say  about  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  as  ‘The  Flintstones’  has  to  say  about  arche¬ 
ology.”  And  so  on. 
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The  two  producers  read  the  handwriting  in  the 
Times  and  decided  to  “walk  away” — to  close  the 
following  Sunday.  But  Paul  Aaron,  a  messianic 
young  artist  who  is  the  show’s  director  and  rein- 
carnator,  had  infused  himself  and  his  cast  of  13 
with  a  spirit  of  ensemble  that  hardly  knew  how  to 
come  apart.  After  six  weeks  he  officially  became  the 
show’s  producer,  and  between  continuing  rehearsals 
and  workshops  everybody  went  out  in  search  of 
audiences.  They  found  some  audiences — in  Phoenix 
House  drug  rehabilitation  centers,  for  instance — 
who  were  not  likely  to  pay  for  their  tickets  and 
were  not  asked  to.  Attendance  grew,  but  not  enough 
“money”  attendance  to  bring  the  show,  even  at  this 
writing,  to  the  break-even  point. 

Survival  has  been  prolonged  at  crucial  moments 
by  two  people  for  whom  the  Times  review  was  not 
only  about  some  other  show,  but  about  some  other 
world.  Howard  Lubin  of  Philadelphia,  an  investor 
at  the  beginning,  mov€d  into  a  position  of  major 
support  in  December,  and  more  recently  Gretchen 
Wyler,  an  actress-producer  who  presently  has  a 
little  time  on  her  hands  as  standby  for  Anne  Baxter 
in  Applause,  has  been  giving — and  above  all  forag¬ 
ing  for — money  to  meet  the  week-to-week  deficits. 

(Despite  her  particularly  soul-filled  performance 
as  All-Mother,  cast  member  Salome  Bey  was  not  an 
acceptable  candidate  for  TV  talk  shows.  In  trying 
to  interest  such  friends  as  David  Frost  and  Dick 
Cavett  in  an  interview.  Miss  Wyler  sadly  redis¬ 
covered  that  talk  show  guests  need  to  show  the 
surface  imprint  of  success.  Apparently  if  they  don’t, 
the  shows  don’t.) 

Yet  in  this  discouraging  environment  Love  Me 
has  at  least  staved  off  failure  and  has  in  a  more- 
than-Pyrrhic  way  succeeded.  It  might  well  make  a 
living  for  itself  on  the  college  circuit.  It  deserves 
to. 

Like  John-Michael  Tebelak’s  entertaining  and 
successful  Godspell,  this  ensemble  company  real¬ 
izes  a  form  of  theater  that  both  assaults  and  com¬ 
forts  its  audience.  It  can  say  “yes”  as  strongly  as  it 
says  “no.”  Furthermore,  the  cast  members  find  the 
essence  of  this  affirmation  in  the  content  and  shape 
of  the  work  itself.  “Our  commitment  to  each  other 
and  to  the  show  is  quite  unconditional,”  says  Jac¬ 
queline  Britt,  an  original  member  of  the  company. 
“No  criticism,  even  from  each  other,  can  embarrass 
us.  But  the  possibility  of  closing  is  a  terrific  pres¬ 
sure,  almost  unbearable.  It’s  not  a  question  just  of 
losing  a  job,  but  of  losing  a  family.” 

Some  of  the  family  has  been  lost  already  through 
cast  changes  as  actors  move  on  to  more  secure  op¬ 
portunities.  Others  must  move  in.  Salome  Bey 
speaks  of  the  many  ways  to  get  into  a  family — ^“by 
adoption,  by  birth,  by  marriage.  We  feel  as  though 
we’re  adopting  the  new  people,  and  then  they  get 
born  in  rehearsal.” 

Such  imagery  fits  a  generation  in  our  society  and 
in  the  theater  that  has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  unin¬ 
hibited  access  to  experience  and,  on  the  other, 
takes  a  compensatory  plunge  into  innocence  in 
order  to  comprehend  and  criticize  this  experience 
— in  order  to  relate.  Underlying  this  imagery  is  the 
vehement  viewpoint  of  a  director  who  is  still  work¬ 


ing  with  this  musical,  carefully  reshaping  it  in 
weekly  workshops  while  rehearsing  another  musical 
uptown. 

“We’re  all  Justine,”  Aaron  insists,  “we’re  all  in¬ 
nocent  originally.  We  can  be  created  by  whatever 
mirrors  are  given  to  reflect  us.  Some  people  hate 
the  show,  consider  it  false.  It’s  about  the  part  of 
themselves  they  ought  to  hate,  that  they  don’t  want 
to  see. 

“This  ensemble  technique  [in  which  the  actors 
may  be  individual  characters  as  well  as  parts  of  an 
evolving  whole]  breathes  life  into  a  static  theatrical 
form.  It  is  not  limited  to  my  mind  or  any  one 
mind,  but  open  to  maybe  a  dozen  others.  It’s  not 
just  the  holding-hands-and-loving-each-other  kind 
of  theater  games,  but  a  way  of  forcing  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  can’t  live  without  each  other.  Love 
changes  by  mood.  Respect  doesn’t. 

“So  nobody  should  come  to  me — or  to  this  show 
— for  answers,  or  for  love.  They  should  come  with 
self-respect  and  say  to  themselves,  ‘Love  me.’  If 
something  inside  them  then  says,  ‘Yes,  I  love  you,’ 
then  they  can  love  anybody  else.  Then  my  love  will 
love  your  love.” 

Obviously,  neither  the  show  nor  the  technique 
is  that  simple.  It  may  be  the  family  aspect  of  the 
ensemble  that  actually  complicates  the  show  and 
here  and  there  makes  it  hard  to  follow  as  a  dramat¬ 
ic  experience.  Yet  complications  like  these  occur 
in  the  day-to-day  ensembles  of  our  lives.  (The 
many  pulls  in  a  family,  for  instance,  between  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  points  of  view.) 

Perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  strongest  vindication 
of  this  show  and  its  technique  and  its  strongest 
sign  for  the  theater  is  this:  that  after  diagramming 
some  of  the  trenches  we  manage  to  dig  for  ourselves 
as  partisans  for  any  life-style,  it  tears  up  the  dia¬ 
grams  and  shows  the  cast  and  the  audience  to  each 
other  in  terms  of  innocence,  where  love  can  begin. 

Nobody  has  to  agree  with  this,  of  course — and 
nobody  has  to  accept  Mr.  Aaron’s  disposition  of  the 
unbeliever.  Just  yesterday  I  mentioned  this  article 
to  a  respected  colleague  and  he  said,  “You  know, 
I  can’t  understand  those  high  school  kids  who  buy 
rush  seats  and  then  go  again,  two  and  three  times. 
I  don’t  know  what  they  see  in  it.” 

The  point  is  that  they  see  it  and  apparently  are 
moved  by  it — a  fact  which  may  never  reach  New 
York  Times  readers,  or  at  least  not  in  time  to  meet 
the  production’s  need  for  life.  Yet  Love  Me,  with 
its  dogged  effort  at  survival,  is  one  of  the  best 
reasons  I  know  to  keep  reassessing  theater  in  our 
society  and  to  report  and  evaluate  it  accordingly. 
We  can  continue  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis  of 
one  or  two  opinions  as  a  high-risk,  low-priority 
business  of  distraction;  pr  we  can  consider  it  as 
something  that  at  different  times,  for  different  peo¬ 
ple,  articulates  needs  so  deep  we  hardly  knew  they 
were  there. 
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Cards  and  Letters 


C&C,  Deutsches  Christentum  and  a  "Renegade  Jew" 

TO  THE  EDITOR:  I  suppose  I  should  be  tough¬ 
ened  to  the  editorial  practice  of  Christianity  and 
Crisis  on  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  our  time,  but  your  featuring  of 
Shahak  in  the  March  20  issue  seems  to  me  com¬ 
pletely  outside  civilized — let  alone  Christian — dis¬ 
cussion.  Kindly  refer  to  the  enclosed  statement, 
which  will  be  in  #9  of  the  CCI  Notebook  [pub¬ 
lished  by  Christians  Concerned  for  Israel]. 

I  have  subscribed  to  Christianity  and  Crisis 
since  it  began.  I  remember  when  my  revered  teacher 
and  friend  Reinhold  Niebuhr  started  it  because  of 
his  desperate  concern  for  the  insensitivity  of  Amer¬ 
ican  churches  (and  their  representative  magazines, 
like  The  Christian  Century)  to  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Third  Reich.  At  that  time  he  was  the  only 
major  Protestant  thinker  in  America  who  dis¬ 
cerned  the  true  nature  of  the  assault  on  the  Jews 
and  the  church,  and  he  wrote  more  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  matter — and  they  are  still  valid 
today,  with  all  we  have  subsequently  learned — than 
any  other  man  or  group  of  men. 

It  is  a  bitter  shame  and  a  scandal  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  AND  Crisis  should  have  descended  to  the 
level  that  it  has,  and  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
concerned  for  mastering  the  lessons  of  the  Church 
Struggle  and  the  Holocaust  should  have  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  once  great  magazine  is  now  the 
predictable  exponent  of  a  position  which  on  this 
issue — both  politically  and  theologically — is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  Deutsches  Christentum. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  a  younger  friend  of 
Niebuhr’s  whom  I  met  at  Union  as  a  student,  one 
who  started  in  the  Kulturreligion  you  now  repre¬ 
sent,  but  before  his  death  as  a  martyr  and  confes¬ 
sor  mastered  a  central  truth  about  the  relationship 
of  Christianity  and  Jewish  faith: 

If  the  synagogues  burn  today,  the  churches  will 
he  on  fire  tomorrow. 

An  expulsion  of  the  Jeios  .  .  .  must  necessarily 
bring  with  it  the  expulsion  of  Christ.  For  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  Jew. 

Only  he  who  cries  out  for  the  Jews  may  sing 
Gregorian  chant. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Christianity  was  put  to  the 
question,  and  most  churchmen  and  theologians 
flunked  their  exams.  When  you  feature  a  renegade 
Jew  as  part  of  your  continuing  attack  on  the  Jew¬ 


ish  people,  their  faith  and  hope,  you  in  fact  simply 
document  why  Christianity  has  lost  credibility  in 
this  generation. 

Franklin  H.  Littell,  President 
Christians  Concerned  for  Israel 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  CCI  Notebook  statement  referred  to  above, 
entitled  "Christianity  and  Crisis  Does  It  Again,”  is 
printed  here  in  full. 

We  have  previously  commented  on  the  consistent 
record  of  Christianity  and  Crisis — a  great  maga¬ 
zine  when  it  was  started  years  ago  by  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  as  a  countervailing  force  to  The  Christian 
Century’s  isolationism  in  foreign  affairs  and  Re¬ 
publican  Party  loyalties  internally.  Except  for  oc¬ 
casional  showpieces,  Christianity  and  Crisis  is  to¬ 
day  consistently  hostile  to  the  redemption  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Israel.  And  when  an  article  is 
published  occasionally  by  an  A.  Roy  Eckardt  or 
Arthur  Hertzberg  it  is  always  carefully  “balanced” 
by  an  “answer”  hostile  to  Israel.  Attacks  on  Israel 
are  not  given  that  treatment. 

Christianity  and  Crisis  has  reached  a  new  low 
in  its  March  20,  1972  issue  by  printing  a  full-page 
attack  on  Israeli  policy  by  one  Israel  Shahak.  Israel 
Shahak  is  a  member  of  Matzpen,  a  splinter  party 
too  small  to  have  any  representative  in  the  Knesset. 
Matzpen  is  allied  with  the  DPFLT,  led  by  the  ter¬ 
rorist  Hawatma,  and  is  headed  by  Aryeh  Bober,  a 
vocal  partisan  of  Rakach  (Moscow  CP  line).  (Is¬ 
rael,  as  a  liberal  country,  has  functioning  Commu¬ 
nist  splinters  of  several  varieties — Maoist,  Trot- 
skyite,  Moscow-directed,  etc.) 

Mr.  Shahak  is  not  a  credible  witness.  But  if 
Christianity  and  Crisis  wants  to  attack  Israel  by 
citing  the  Communist  Left,  doesn’t  their  kind  of 
“objectivity”  also  call  for  a  statement  from  the 
Radical  Right?  We  can  supply  appropriate  para¬ 
graphs  (translated)  from  Julius  Streicher  or  Josef 
Goebbels.  Or,  if  the  editor  prefers  English  originals, 
we  can  send  him  paragraphs  from  John  Nicholls 
Booth  or  A.  C.  Forrest  from  The  American  Mer¬ 
cury,  The  Cross  and  the  Flag  or  The  United  Church 
Observer  (Canada). 

Reply 

We  have  sought  to  carry  on  a  high-level  discus¬ 
sion  of  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  issues 
surrounding  the  Palestine-Israel  question.  Dr.  Lit¬ 
tell  was  invited  to  join  in  this  conversation  earlier, 
hut  he  was  unable  to  do  so;  we  are  happy  to  print 
his  views  now.  For  the  record,  however,  it  should 
he  stated  categorically  that  Mr.  Shahak  is  not  a 
member  of  any  political  party  or  group  and  is 
neither  a  Socialist  nor  a  Communist  ideologically. 
As  we  said  in  our  original  identification,  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Israel  League  for  Human  and 
Civil  Rights,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man.  Presently  on 
leave  from  his  post  as  senior  lecturer  in  organic 
chemistry  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  he  is 
a  survivor  of  the  Bergen-Belsen  concentration  camp. 
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Annual  Report  1971 


Reports  about  Honeywell  m  Indo 
china  during  the  first  and  second  halves  of 
1971  are  identical: 

Honeywell  weapons  dropped  from  A 
merican  planes  have  helped  to  kill,  injure, 
or  refugee  thousands  of  Indochinese  civili 
ans.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  in 
the  volume  in  the  first  and  second  halves  of 
the  year.  The  outlook  for  1972  is  clearly, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  more  of  the 
same. 

The  Vietnamese  woman  pictured  above 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  an  antiperson 
nel  device. 

Antipersonnel  devices  manufactured 
by  Honeywell  cannot  destroy  a  home,  fell  a 
tree,  or  puncture  a  tire.  They  are  designed 
primarily  to  penetrate  human  flesh. 

A  number  of  people  in  and  around 
Minneapolis,  home  of  Honeywell,  Inc., 
have  tried  to  persuade  the  company  to 
cease  and  desist  making  these  heinous 
weapons.  Honeywell  officials  have  not  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  requests.  Since  Honeywell 
won't  assume  its  responsibility  and  stop 
making  these  weapons,  we  want  you,  as 
stockholders  in  America,  to  help  us  now 


mount  a  national  campaign  to  make  Hon¬ 
eywell  stop  manufacturing  antipersonnel 
(antiperson)  weapons.  We  believe  this  to  be 
a  direct  and  concrete  way  of  working  to 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Power  never  concedes  anything  without 
a  struggle.  It  never  has  and  it  never  will.  We 
need  your  support  in  this  campaign— join 
us. 


.  Honeywell  Campaign— A  Project  of  Clergy 
'  and  Laymen  Concerned 
I  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 


n 


name  _ 
address 


I  city 


state— —.zip. 


Here  is  my  contribution  for  the  Honeywell 
Campaign: 

$250  _  $1 00  __  $50  _  $25  _  Other  _ 

I  want  to  join  the  campaign  and  need  more 
information.  _ 


'  HONEYWELL  KILLS  PEOPLE 

I - 


